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Prime Ministers and Meteors 


I could not resist the opportunity to use the cover 
picture on the excuse that the tank, a Centurion, was 
propelled by a Rolls-Royce Meteor engine. Our more ob- 


servant readers will recognize the driver’s head as that of 


our Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser. At the time of the 
photo, circa 1966, Mr. Fraser as Minister for the Army was 
getting first-hand experience of the Australian Army’s 
armour. The clean shaven, white shirted passenger clinging 
to the edge of the turret is your editor, who in his capacity 
as Private Secretary was remaining at his Minister’s side, so 
to speak. 


QUIDVIS RECTE FACTVM QVAMVIS HVMILE PRAECLARVM 


The Meteor engine was an adapted version of the 
Merlin of air fame having been stripped of the super charger 
and reduction gear. W.A. Robotham, whose account of the 
development of post-war engines appeared in the last edition 
was principally involved in the development of the Meteor 
for British tanks. 

Robert Gray in his book ‘‘Rolls on the Rocks” quaintly 
describes the fitting of the Merlin engine into the then cur- 
rent Cromwell and Challenger tanks as likened to cramming 
an elephant into a telephone box. The work was carried out 
by the temporarily redundant car division. The initial 


atever is rightly done, however humble, is noble—Royce, 1924) 


Cross Section of 
Rolls-Royce Meteor Engine 


versions of the Merlin produced 600 BHP compared with 
330 BHP from the replaced unit. Most readers will have 
heard an account of the first trial which produced a top 
speed of over 50 m.p.h. and the destruction of a small 
forest — as the tank was unable to halt its spectacular charge. 
In 1943 the Meteor was passed to the Rover Company for 
production and the development staff under Robotham got 
on with the ‘B’ range engines. 

The major connection with our interests however is the 
similarity in detail to that pre-war behemoth, the Phantom 
III. The following general description of the Meteor should 
bring a wry smile to those who have delved into Rolls-Royce 
mechanisms. 

“The Meteor engine is an adaptation of an aircraft en- 
gine for tank purposes, and as such, is built to somewhat 
finer limits than the usual type of engine employed in tank 
construction. It will be found that the method of construc- 
tion employs a comparatively large number of small studs, 
bolts and nuts in preference to the usual practice of employ- 
ing a small number of large studs, bolts and nuts. Although 
this method has no detrimental cffect on the ultimate 
strength of the parts concerned, it is recommended that 
the operator should use spanners for tightening purposes 
which apply the correct leverage for that particular nut or 
bolt in question. The manufacturers have laid down instruc- 
tions for their operators to use certain lengths of spanners 
for certain size nuts, where torque loading spanners are not 
provided. Also the technique of fitting studs in aluminium 
by the manufacturers calls for an interference on the flanks 
of the threads, the peak of the male threads being “topped”: 
This method causes the aluminium to flow plastically when 
the stud is inserted, and from this action it will be seen that 
when a stud in aluminium is extracted that the thread in 
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the aluminium will be damaged or distorted. Therefore the 
usual practice is for a stud that has to be removed for any 
reason, to re-tap the hole to the nearest oversize and fit a 
stud with oversize threads. Stocks of oversize threaded 
studs are available for most positions where this is likely to 
occur. 

The engine is of the normally aspirated type, liquid 
cooled, having twelve cylinders in two blocks of six each 
mounted on the crankcase to form 60 deg. vee. With a 
bore of 5.400 in. and a stroke of 6.000 in. it develops 
570-600 B.H.P. at 2,550 r.p.m. with a torque of 1,450 Ib./ 
ft. at 1,500 r.p.m. 

The crankcase is an aluminium alloy casting with 
mounting faces for the cylinder blocks inclined at 30 deg. 
from the vertical. Each face is fitted with fourteen long 
studs for securing the blocks. 

Seven transverse webs are formed on the underside for 
reception of the crankshaft main bearing housings and 
bearings. 

To stiffen the crankcase against angular thrust of the 
connecting rods, lateral holes are drilled through each of the 
webs and bearing housings to accommodate through bolts. 

The crankshaft main bearing housings consist of alloy 
blocks which fit over studs in machined recesses in the webs. 

Flanges are provided on the centre main bearing to 
take the crankshaft end thrust. 

The crankshaft is a one-piece steel forging, machined 
all over, and dynamically and statically balanced by means 
of integral balance weights. It has seven main journals and 
six crankpins. Weight is reduced by boring, and the passages 
thus formed are used for lubrication purposes, the open ends 
of the main journals and crankpins being sealed by large 
diameter conical-faced caps with metal to metal seatings. 


Yoked Connecting Rods 


Each pair of caps are retained in position by a bolt passing 
through the centre and secured by a castellated nut and 
split pin. 

The bearing surfaces of the main journals in crankpins 
are nitrided and the shaft is supported in the crankcase by 
seven lead-bronze-lined bearings. Flanges on the centre 
bearing take the crankshaft end thrust. 

The cylinder blocks, each comprising six cylinders, are 
of two-piece construction in aluminium alloy. The lower 
half, or skirt, accommodates steel liners of the wet type. 
The liners are flanged at their upper ends and when the 
cylinder head is assembled to the skirt, the flanges are pinch- 
ed between the abutting faces of the head and skirt. A small 
diameter rubber ring fitted into a recess at the upper end of 
the cylinder skirt bores and a flat corrugated rubber ring at 
the lower end of the bores ensure leakproof joints between 
the liners and the coolant jackets. At the lower end an L- 
section coppered steel gland ring is fitted, the upright sec- 
tion of the L, passing between the liner and the bore of the 
skirt. This maintains the lower rubber ring in position and 
serves to locate the liner centrally with the bore. The lower 
ends of the liners are not rigidly secured in either the 
cylinder bores or the crankcase and are therfore free to 
float endways. 

The cylinder head forms the combustion chambers 
with provision for the overhead valves. 

Heat-resisting steel valve seats are screwed into the 
underside of the head. Cast iron guides are fitted for the 
inlet valves to work in and phosphor-bronze for the exhaust 
valves. Six threaded steel bushings with locking rings are 
screwed into each side of the cylinder head for the sparking 
plugs. 

The cylinder head is secured to the skirt by a series of 
studs and nuts. No gasket is used as in ordinary practice 
between the head and skirt, but transfer of coolant between 
the head and skirt is arranged by a number of short brass 
tubes, with a rubber sealing ring at each end outside the 
tubes. The tubes are fitted between corresponding ports in 
the head and skirt when the assembly is made. The liner 
flanges are also pinched between the abutting faces of the 
head and skirt when the securing nuts are tightened. 

This method of construction was intended to be used 
as a detachable head for normal maintenance purposes. The 
cylinder block was therefore considered as an integral unit. 
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As the cylinder block holding down studs (except those 
at the front and rear ends) pass through the coolant jackets 
of both the head and skirt, brass guard tubes are fitted in 
the stud holes; those in the head being separate from those 
in the skirt. The joints between tubes and the head or skirt 
are sealed by a rubber ring outside each end of the tubes. 
These tubes prevent contact between the studs and the 
coolant and eliminate corrosion of the studs. 

Oil from the crankcase is prevented from leaking past 
the cylinder liners by the use of rubber rings between the 
liners and the crankcase apertures. 

There are two inlet and two exhaust valves per cylinder. 
The inlet valves are of steel, machined all over, with Bright- 
ray stainless steel seating faces. The exhaust valves are of 
special heat-resisting steel, machined all over, with Stellite 
faced heads and seatings. The stems are hollow and partially 
filled with sodium for cooling purposes. The bore of the 
stems are sealed with taper plugs and Stellite tips are weld- 
ed on to complete the closure and to provide a hard wear- 
ing surface. 

The connecting rods operate in pairs, consisting of one 
forked rod and one plain. The forked rods always operate 
from the “B” (right) bank of cylinders and the plain rods 
from the “A” (left). They are constructed of special steel, 
machined all over and heat-treated. The big end of the 
forked rod is made in the form of an arch between the two 
pairs of bolt holes to provide the necessary space for the big 
end of the plain rod to operate. The big end bearing consists 
of a split bearing block, the bore of the block carrying a 
split steel shell lined with lead-bronze for bearing on the 
crankpin. The central portion of the outer surface of the 
bearing block is finished to fine limits to provide the bear- 
ing surface for the big end of the plain rod. The bearing 
block is secured to the forked end of the rod by four fitting 
bolts and nuts in reamed holes. 

The big end of the plain rod is of narrow section with 
a lead-bronze-lined split steel shell. The lower half or cap is 
secured to the rod by two fitting bolts and nuts in reamed 
holes. The big end bearing of the plain rod operates on the 
outer surface of the forked rod bearing block. Holes are 
drilled through the bearing shell and bearing block of the 
forked rod to provide lubrication for the plain rod big end 
bearing. 

Fully floating phosphor-bronze bushes are fitted to the 
small ends of the rods. 
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CRANKPIN Off CAPS 


Typical Crankshaft Oil Caps 


FROM THE FEDERAL SECRETARY 


The last issue is so recent that there is little to report. 
One major event however is that our printers, Goulpress, 
have closed their premises in Queanbeyan and concentrated 
their operations in Goulburn. As the latter is some 80 
kilometres from Canberra we have had to look elsewhere 
and have been fortunate in finding Mr. Lowes and his 
family who operate in an adjacent suburb to my home. 

Allan Grant of Goulpress and his helpers Ann and Steven 
have battled with my writing, temper and photographs 
taken through dirty milk bottles. Their stoicism has only 
been marred by the odd spelling error and Anne’s propensity 
for inverting or reversing photos. However, with the limited 
time to proof read and the reknown tolerance of our readers 
such lapses have been un-noticed. 

I am not in the habit of re-printing letters to the editor 
(most of them are rude) but my liver must have been show- 
ing when I last wrote as I received the following from Peter 
Heuzenroeder: 

“I was somewhat dismayed at your despairing 
tones in the Editorial and hasten to write to tell you 
how much I value Praeclarym and hope that it is 
possible for it to be continued in its present form 
bi-monthly. 

In writing my small non-technical article in the 
December issue, which in effect simply stated how I 
came to an appreciation of Rolls-Royce and the ultimate 
ownership of one, I had hoped that it might inspire 
others to do the same. I am no great technical expert 
but simply appreciate Rolls-Royce in every sense. 
There must surely be numerous other members who 
have come to a similar appreciation in as many differ- 
ent ways and it would be a simple enough thing for 
them to write a brief article of a non-technical nature 
in that vein. I] think a lot of people are probably put 
off writing articles because they feel they are not 
competent to do so, but there is surely room for 
articles which are perhaps more philosophic in their 
approach. Perhaps this idea would be worth pursuing. 

I do not believe any thinking member of the Club 
underestimates the job you do. I particularly appreciate 
the articles on post-war cars, as so few of the other 
publications (notably the RREC Bulletin) cater for the 
more modern cars. In fact there have been complaints 
about this in the RREC Bulletin and I have often felt 
tempted to write to the Bulletin recommending RREC 
members to your articles in Praeclarvm. 

Please keep up the good work; it is greatly appre- 
ciated I can assure you.” 

Thank you Peter — I could not have expressed it better. 

Some members have enquired about Volume | of 
Praeclarvm. This can be sold for $20 it appears, but first 
we have to re-print some issues and then have them bound. 
If you would like a copy would you please drop May 
Goudie a line and we can get some idea of the number to 
produce. 

Finally, the South Australian Branch advise that they 
have acquired a further 25 dozen of red and white wines 
sold at the Federal Rally. The price is still $36 per dozen 
plus freight. Send your orders to Mr. John Lucas, Dulwich 
Cellars, 33 Stuart Road, Dulwich 5065. 

—BILL COBURN 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 20 HP 


Peter Shields thoughtfully sent copies of two articles 
by Grant Lindeman describing some very personal experi- 
ences with his 1923 20 HP, Chassis 59 S7. Peter bought 
the car from Grant in 1968, the latter having used it as a 
sole family conveyance from 1952. The articles are re-printed 
for our enjoyment. —Ed. 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


When I heard that I was in direct line of succession to 
my uncle’s ancient Rolls-Royce tourer my joy was tempered 
by dismay at the thought of driving up to some Grand 
Hotel and seeing out of the corner of my eye the porter 
signalling the desk to mark up all prices for my advent. 
Further despondency was generated by the mental picture of 
my driving through Depressed Areas and being stoned by 
the Underprivileged for a Capitalistic Octopus. Needless to 
say, either of these situations would have been grossly 
unjust. In actual fact, neither of these situations has arisen 
since I acquired the Rolls. 

In the first place I have never dared to drive up to any- 
thing more pretentious than a country hotel, where the car 
park was at the back, and all the other cars were muddy too. 
Mine is not the sort of Rolls that looks at home outside the 
Australia Hotel for instance. It generally looks more like a 
trial competitor that has lost most of its points getting bogged. 

If ever I take the family for that long threatened trip, 
to Canberra, and have to drive up to some posh hotel and 
park in front while I check on reservations, I know I shall 
have to face the Ordeal by Hall Porter, who will eye the 
rapidly spreading oil patch under the engine, the mud-caked 
wheels, the cats’ paw marks on the delicate bloom of the 
weather-bleached paintwork, the red rust stain at the radia- 
tor cap, the half-eaten ice cream cone nestling in the valance, 
the unmatched luggage (masterly understatement), the off- 
spring in their jeans and T-shirts, my defensive snarl, and 
will say kindly but firmly “‘There’s a parking area round the 
back Sir, if you’d like to take it round now”. 

As for being stoned, nothing could be further from the 
truth. On the contrary, I have often been embarrassed by 
the undisguised friendliness and camaraderie displayed by 
road workers, lorry drivers, and the like, who have shouted 
“Wot year is she Mate?” as I pass, or worse still, am held up, 
in the traffic. I am embarrassed but courtesy demands that 
I shout “Twenty-three” back at them, and I am rewarded 
by a huge and happy grin, with nod and wink. 

I have yet to meet anyone so underprivileged as to think 
I am trying to put it over them by driving around in a Rolls. 
In fact the car seems to attract hoboes as a honeypot does 
bees. They seem to find some affinity with it, perhaps 
because they too have travelled a long hard road, and seen 
better days. They pat it affectionately, thump the mud- 
guards till the sidelights rattle, and invariably remark “Ar, 
they don’t make ’em like that these days”. They always 
call me “Mate”. No hostility. No resentment. Equality is 
the keynote of our exchange. I sometimes wish that one 
day I could get the damned thing painted, polished, and 
cleaned enough to rouse the hostility of the masses to ston- 
ing point just once. I’m sure it would do something for my 
ego, and would certainly take those silly grins off my kids’ 
faces. 

It is significant that on the road the drivers of other 
old Rollses salute my car, but the drivers of new Rollses 
never do. To the shining new Rollses I am quite invisible. 


Except once only, wnen I was passed in Macleay St. by a 
brand new gleaming battleship with a nice looking family in 
it, who gave me a little toot and friendly wave of the hand. 
Two boys looked interestedly out of the rear window, and I 
saw the driver’s wife speak to him as she made graceful 
billowing motions in the air with her hands, which I recog- 
nized instantly as referring to the bodywork of my car. I 
discovered later that the driver was the Australian manager 
of the firm. 

When I force myself to do some very necessary but 
long delayed piece of maintenance, lying on the ground 
beneath the car, caked with mud and grease, the bulldog 
ants gleefully marching in one ear and out of the other, 
severely handicapped as I am by Mr. Royce’s policy of 
never using one bolt where six will do the job, I comfort 
myself with the thought that they don’t make ’em like this 
these days. 


1923 20 HP 59 S7 


THE TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MILER 


I have my 1923 Rolls “Goshawk” in dock for re-bore 
and engine re-condition, and I cannot allow the event to 
pass without releasing some of the emotions pent up within 
my breast. Hence my appeal to your “Bulletin” for an out- 
let in print, nothing less will soothe my twanging nerves. 

Eight years ago, when I took over the responsibility of 
the car from my uncle, the sole previous owner, I asked if it 
had ever been re-bored. My uncle replied “Oh, they did re- 
bore it about fifteen years ago, but they told me it hardly 
needed it”. Not long after I began to drive it I became 
allergic to engine noises, and thought I detected a little bit 
of piston slap, so I took the car along to the worthy Mr. W., 
who had delivered it brand new to my uncle way back in 
1923, and said “Listen to this noise please, and tell me if it 
is expensive”. Mr. W. listened with rapt attention, made 
some considering noises, and said “It may be a bit of piston 
slap, caused that time you drove it for several hundred 
miles with the oil pressure relief valve stuck, but if it doesn’t 
get any worse, we’ll have a look at in in a year or two”’. I 
hung my head in shame and retreated in disorder. This little 
performance was enacted about once a year, until last year 
when the oil seepage from the rear crankshaft bearing 
became too much of a nuisance. 


One doves not mind only half filling the sump to pre- 
vent the oil pouring out in a puddle onto one’s host’s new 
concrete drive. But it splashed about onto the cork friction 
washers in the bendix assembly and prevented the starter 
from engaging. Even this was not so bad. The car starts 
very easily with the handle, and I didn’t mind demonstrating 
this ev-n on the Stockton car ferry. I would saunter non- 
chalantly round to the front, give one easy heave up on the 
handle, and saunter back with the engine puttering over 
nicely, just as though there was never any question of 
failure. That little gambit has won me many a nod and wink 
from admiring truck drivers and hoboes. But when the oil 
got into the clutcl because we had parked nose-up at the 
“Skyline” drive-in picture show, and we had difficulty in 
climbing the long hill afterwards, I realised that the writing 
was, so to speak, on the garage wall, and pretty rude at that. 
After all, a Rolls does demand a certain dignity. One should 
not have to drive home by devious ways, pursuing a policy 
of travelling only in valleys or down hill. 

I took my troubles to the estimable Mr. W. The crank- 
shaft would have to be ground and crankcase line-bored. 
The cylinders would have to be re-bored and new pistons 
fitted, to get rid of that little bit of slap we’ve been saving 
up. Mechanics’ time in pulling down and assembling was the 
most expensive item these days, so it would be foolish not 
to renew the camshaft bearings while we had it all down. 
the same applied to big ends, little ends, gudgeons and so 
on. I began to feel a bit clammy. Then we discussed the 
clutch, the linings would need renewing of course. There 
was a bit about the possible re-alignment of the gearbo~, 
but the substance of it floated over my head as I went to 
sit on the running board of a brand new Silver Dawn behind 
me. The solicitous Mr. W. kindly helped me to a chair. 
When we got down to gold tacks it appeared that the whole 
job could cost anything up to five hundred crisp, crackling 
pound notes, depending on what snags cropped up after 
they had had a good look round inside. I regret to say that 
at this point I had to be taken home, giggling foolishly. 


Troubles never come singly, it is said, and just about 
this time, to make matters worse, my entire family went 
gently round the bend and launched a sort of whispering 
campaign against me. They would startle me from a reverie 
with such remarks as “What are you muttering about?” or 
“Why have you torn your handkerchief to shreds?” I would 
overhear the children “What’s up with the Old Man, he’s 
just taken a bite at his cheque book and tried to sign a bit 
of date loaf’. My wife woke me from a deep sleep in the 
middle of the night, shouting in my ear “It’s quite alright, 
stop screaming’’. All this was most upsetting, but after all, 
I had my own worries, and the family would have to look 
after itself until I had the time and money to send them all 
for psychiatric treatment. 

I realized that I would have to find some cheaper way 
of getting the job done than delivering it into the Royal 
Stables of Rolls-Royce and Bentley Servicing Department, 
or else drive the car until it stopped, then walk. I couldn’t 
afford to run a modern car, throwing it away and getting a 
new one every three years. 

Then the V.M.C., God bless it, suggested that I should 
try Arthur at Hurstville. His quote was about two hundred, 
and by comparison was an oasis in the desert. And what a 
pleasant fellow, always cheery, none of your damping 
pessimism. When I left the car with him I told him I was in 
no hurry for it, just take his time and do a good job, I 


wouldn’t be on his back all the time. He said he didn’t 
want it hanging about the place, he’d try to get it done in 
two or three weeks. It was then the end of February. Each 
week I ‘phoned him for a progress report, not to hurry him 
mind you, just to make sure he remembers me. Back in 
March, or was it April?, he had a spot of bother that held 
things up, sickness among his mechanics, but Time, The 
Great Healer, put things to rights, and in a few weeks they 
were all hard at it again. The progress reports are always 
encouraging, everything according to plan, no major set- 
backs, nothing too badly worn, no hold-up for spares, in 
fact all plain sailing — very gratifying. But 'm going to 
miss that cheery voice each Saturday morning, the machin- 
ing is all done now, and he’s going to put on a spurt to try 
to have it all together before the middle of May, in readi- 
ness for the family’s school holidays. Of course I haven't 
got the bill yet — I have no idea what it will be, but the 
quote was so much lower than the other one. 

By the way, my family has quite recovered from its 
mental disorder, and fortunately none of them seem to 
realize that there was ever anything wrong with them. 


Fees) 
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“It's all right, dear — | didn’t forget to turn 
the engine off after all. . .!” 
Courtesy of Rydge’s 


SILVER GHOST TAPPETS 


So many articles have been written on the Silver Ghost 
chassis, but none on tappets, and how Royce endeavoured 
to get these quiet. 

The early Ghosts which I had the pleasure to work on 
such as Chassis 754, 757 and up to 922 had tappets Guide 
Part No. E62, 1 5/16” in height. The lower portion, which 
was below the top of the crankcase, was slotted or machined 
as a guide for the tappet, part No. E99. This had a guide pin 
in it which operated in the slotted portion of the guide, 
preventing the tappet from revolving. No special tappet 
spanner E4272 was needed when adjusting tappets with the 
3 3/8” BSF spanners. The bottom of this tappet also had a 
small machined section approximately 5/16” in diameter 
which ran on the top portion of the tappet roller, which in 
turn rode on the camshaft. Due to the small wearing surface 
of the lower part of the tappet, this wore very quickly into 
the lower tappet roller. It was hard to keep the tappets 
quiet for long periods. 

To try to keep the tappets quiet, Royce fitted a tappet 
adjusting screw with a red fibre insert which made contact 
with the valve stem and eliminated the metal to metal 
contact. With the constant hammering, the fibre did not 
last very long before requiring replacement, so Royce then 
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fitted an adjusting screw with a case-hardened and ground 
surface, but with the smallness of the lower wearing surface 
of tappet, it was very hard to maintain a correct clearance. 

This type of tappet was then replaced with a tappet 
guide 1 7/8” in length, Part No. E2123, which had no slot. 
The valve tappet was part number E 2096. This had a large 
surface, in fact the same size as the lower part of the 
tappet which operated in the lower portion of the guide. 
On the top of the tappet where the adjusting screw fitted, 
2 flats were machined for the tappet spanner E4272 to be 
used to stop the tappet turning during adjustment. This 
tappet, which revolved on the cam face and with a larger 
bearing surface on the tappet roller, together with the 
ground surface of the tappet adjusting screw, was a great 
improvement. Once the tappets were adjusted, the clear- 
ance was held for long periods. This type was used until the 
start of World War I. 

The post-World War I cars had further modified tappets, 
but the basic principle was the same. The tappet lever was 
changed in length from 2 7/8” to 3 1/8” and finally to 3”, 
but the lever was much stronger. The tappet guide was 
2 5/8” in length and the tappet spring, which remained the 
same on all Silver Ghosts was 2” in length (Part No. U 365). 
The top of the tappet screw was case-hardened and ground, 
the guides were case-hardened. Being steel operating in steel, 
when the tappets wore it was necessary to replace the com- 
plete unit. The Springfield Ghosts had a bronze bush in the 
tappet guide, thus when wear took place it was much easier 
to replace the bush. With the bronze bush they did not 
wear so quickly. 

In the 1930’s we started to fit bronze bushes to worn 
tappets, which then still worked out cheaper than new 
complete units. Many owners of Silver Ghosts will find that 
between the top of the valve spring and cylinder block there 
is a steel cup. In this is a felt washer, and the valve stem 
passes through it. Around the sides of this cup are some 
holes. This is not a Rolls-Royce fitting, but was designed 
and first fitted in Sydney repair depot. The idea was first to 
lubricate the valve stems, and cure any valve squarks, and 


A. cylinder wall 
B. water spaces 
C, valve 
1. valve spring 
inlet port 
pring cup 
. catler 
valve lift adjusting set screw 
lock nut 
. tapprt 
lappet guide 
. lappel return spring 
roching lever carrying friction roller 
1, rocking lever pivot 
a. rocking lever base attached ta crank 
chamber by rwo set screws 
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a. friction roller 

|, camshaft 

lh, cam 

K, crank chamber wails 
L. sparking plug 


Section Through Inlet Valve 


to prevent any excessive air being sucked up the inlet valves, 
especially if the guides were worn. The holes around the 
sides are to enable oil to be injected into the felt washers to 
prevent them getting dry and hard. In the old days the 
chauffeur used to remove the valves and keep them seated 
and the stem oiled. 

The instructions for adjustment of Silver Ghost tappets 
and valve clearances should be .002. But for Silver Ghost 
owners the best way to adjust the clearance is to adjust 
each cylinder on top dead centre, with both valves closed in 
firing order such as No. 1-4-2-6-3-5. With the tappet spanner 
in position, proceed with 2 3/8” BSF spanners to adjust the 
tappet screw up to the bottom of the valve stem until just 
tight. Then slacken it off until it is just free. No feeler gauge 
is necessary. When all are adjusted, run the engine and while 
it is idling, feel all the tappets to make sure all will turn 
around and are quiet. When you get used to this method 
the tappets can be adjusted while the engine is idling. As 
long as the tappets turn when the engine is hot, the valve 
tappet clearance is correct. 

—BERT WARD 


Unidentified 20 HP — 1923 in New Zealand 


MR. C. W. WARD 


A man who revolutionized car body buidling and who 
was for many years head of one of the best-known coach- 
work companies in the country died on 12 December, 1963. 
He was Mr. Charles William Ward (senior), former Managing 
Director of Park Ward Limited, a subsidiary of Rolls-Royce 
Limited. He was 72. 

Mr. Ward served his apprenticeship in the Engineering 
Shop of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and after- 
wards joined the Fiat Company, becoming a chief tester. 
After leaving Fiat he joined Sizaire Berwick who produced 
a car with a high reputation in its day, and eventually 
became Works Manager. 

During the first World War Mr. Ward worked on 
Gnome and Le Rhone aero-engines, and after the war, in 
partnership with Mr. W.M. Park, he founded Park Ward 
Limited. 
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From 1919 onwards Park Ward became one of the 
youngest but also one of the most respected coachbuilding 
firms. In the early days bodies were built on many types 
of chassis but as the firm progressed the class of body build- 
ing became more specialized, and Park Ward concentrated 
more and more on Bentley and Rolls-Royce chassis. 

It was in 1936 that Park Ward staggered the high-class 
coachbuilders by producing the first all-metal coachbuilt 
body. From 1936 onwards Park Ward never looked back, 
and just before the second World War they were turning 
out something in the region of eight or ten bodies a week. 
Eventually the firm was absorbed within Rolls-Royce 
Limited. 

During the 1939-45 war Mr. Ward went back to engin- 
eering, and Park Ward employed about 700 people on aero 
work. They built complete Merlin power plants and under- 
took a very large repair scheme for the Air Ministry. 

After the war Park Ward turned to high-class coach- 
building once more, and Mr. Ward’s unbounded enthusiasm 
carried the firm forward through the very difficult post-war 
years to regain yet once more its position as one of the 
leading coachbuilders. 


THE UBIQUITOUS 6TB 


Rolls-Royce cars never die, and I instance Silver Ghost 
chassis 6TB now owned by George Harris. Check the photo 
on page 254 of Praeclarvm sent in by Neil Mountford of 
6TB which would then be 6 years old. The original owner, 
Sir Owen-Cox, is standing alongside this lovely car and in 
the seat is his driver Bill Kelly. The car had a lovely 4 seater 
touring body by Barker, with grey upholstery and the driver 
was always dressed in a grey uniform with cap, black leggings 
and boots. The car itself was painted pea green and had a 
grey hood. 

Sir Owen and Bill Kelly I first met in 1916 and I was 
always friends with them. Although I was only a boy, Bill 
Kelly and I became very good friends and he gave me a lot 
of good advice in my growing days. When he left Sir Owen 
and went to Melbourne and got married fairly late in life, 
we always kept contact. 

On page 194 of Praeciarvm is to be seen another photo 


of 6TB. I do think this great car deserves to be restored 


body wise to original, as it has proved itself mechanically. 
What a valuable car it would be then. 
—BERT WARD 


“Hmmm, 1923 |. 


. a good year!” ; 
Courtesy of ‘The Bulletin 


ROLLS-ROYCE PISTONS — 
SILVER GHOST TO SILVER DAWN 


Prior to 1919 all Silver-Ghost engines were fitted with 
heavy cast iron concave top, 3 double ring pistons. Then 
they changed to a light dome top 3 single ring piston. From 
experience gained from the manufacture of aero engines 
during World War I with aluminum short skirt solid type 
pistons, Silver Ghost chassis from 1919 were fitted with 
aluminum pistons. They were solid with a short skirt and 
had 4 rings. The idea was good but the noise of piston 
knocks when starting cold due to the excessive clearance 
required for a solid piston was anything but Rolls-Royce like. 

When the engine was hot, there was no noise. Rolls- 
Royce Ltd. decided on a flat top, short skirt piston with a 
split skirt, and 4 rings but the distance between the top ring 
and the top of the piston was 1’. With the split skirt, the 
piston could be fitted with a much smaller clearance and 
made much less noise when cold. All chassis produced with 
the solid pistons had to have them changed to split skirt 
pistons as soon as possible. But this type of piston was not 
satisfactory for two reasons. The skirt of the piston was too 
short and the clearance above the top ring soon collected 
carbon which in turn started to wear the top of the cylinders 
and cut ruts in the piston. This piston soon caused piston 
knocks again. 

Rolls-Royce then designed another piston which had a 
dome top, long skirt with 6 piston rings and a minimum 
amount of crown above the top ring. Also this piston was 
cam ground, which could be fitted with minimum bore 
clearance. When these pistons were produced, Rolls-Royce 
sent out instructions on peening or expanding the skirt of 
these pistons. Whenever the cylinder and pistons were re- 
moved for fitting of new rings, the pistons were to be ex- 
panded and re-lapped into the cylinder bores. This always 
eliminated the chance of piston knocks, and meant that 
the bores would last much longer. This method of piston 
expanding has been carried out ever since on all Rolls-Royce 
pistons. This piston was used on all Silver Ghost engines 
until the Phantom I. The only difference on some engines 
was the measurement from the centre of the gudgeon to the 
piston top, which varied with the compression ratio. 
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The only chassis to arrive in Australia with the solid 
type pistons was chassis 3PP which was ordered by Mr. 
A.E. Phillips of Darling Pt., Sydney, in 1914. Due to the 
war it had to wait until 1919. This car was at the coach- 
builders “Barkers” having a touring body fitted when the 
solid pistons should have been changed to split skirt, but 
due to the shipment date, it had to wait until arrival in 
Sydney. The replacement pistons were with the car, and 
were changed before Mr. Phillips took delivery. Later they 
had to be changed again to the 6 ring type pistons. For all 
the chassis that were fitted with the 4 ring type piston 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. sent out sets of the 6 ring type pistons 
015” oversize. We had to rebore the cylinder blocks and fit 
the pistons free of charge. The idea of the oversize was to 
remove any wear caused by the 4 ring type pistons. 

The Phantom I pistons except for bore size and 5 rings 
was the same design as the late type ghost pistons until 
Series F2A, starting with chassis No. 1AL. They then 
changed to a flat top piston and a much shorter piston skirt 
than the previous Model Phantom I. This chassis also had an 
aluminium cylinder head and also started having early 
piston knocks. This type of piston was also used on the 
early Phantom 2 chassis, but due to complaints they reverted 
to a long skirt piston. Many of these chassis had the pistons 
changed under the guarantee, in fact for one chassis: P II 
GGWJ Rolls-Royce supplied new blocks, pistons and also a 
full set of camshaft bearings which I fitted. 

In the early 20/25 chassis Rolls-Royce started fitting 
pistons with a short skirt. But this was soon changed to a 
longer skirt piston similar to the 2OHP. The 25/30 piston 
was a good piston, long skirt; in fact this piston was used in 
the 4% pre-war Bentley, post-war Mk VI Bentley, Silver 
Wraith and Silver Dawn until the size was increased when 
Rolls-Royce produced the 4% litre series Bentleys, Dawns 
and Wraiths. 

—BERT WARD 


Some painters get confused over inner panel colours with 
two-tone treatments. This is how the factory handled the 
problem. 


Sidemounts were common in pre- 
war cars but with larger boots, bet- 
ter tyres and styling changes they 
have almost disappeared. They were 
available for coach-built post-war 
cars prior to the S Series for fitting 
to either on both sides of the chassis. 
A typical installation is this 1947 
Drophead Foursome Coupe by Park 
Ward on a Mark VI chassis. 


EARLY TYRES 


In 1916 when steel-studded tread tyres were made in 
Germany, I remember one Ghost 2519 owned by a doctor 
in Macquarie Street which had a beautiful single seater 
Van Den Plas body and 2 spare wheels mounted on the 
sides. These had 895 x 135 mm tyres fitted and the tread 
was red rubber. All the bright steel studs, approximately 
3/8” in diameter, were always kept like the car, clean and 
bright. 

—BERT WARD 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
AN EIGHT CYLINDER CLOUD 


Part One 


A casual look in the engine room of a Silver Cloud I 
is apt to horrify most people — even experienced mechanics. 
One can readily identify the inserting points for oil and 
water, the top of the distributor and the air cleaner but 
with a liberal coating of oil and dust the rest is a maze. 

With the soaring costs of parts and labour, owners of 
post-war eights are being induced to tackle some repairs 
themselves. Having spent quite a few hours with this 
machinery over the past year I feel partially qualified to 
recount my experiences, which if they don’t inspire you to 
rush out and dismantle the engine, will hopefully give you a 
better understanding of the car. 

One big asset we have with the ‘S’ series cars is the 
large amount of literature to which to refer. A large manual 
was produced by the factory to cater for the first of the ‘S’ 
series cars, technically not the S1 as we so often refer to it, 
(I envisage that in ten years’ time we shall be referring to 
the ‘Shadowl’) and dealt with the non-engine variations of 
the “S2”. 

The manual was preceded by a very brief publication 
designed to introduce the S type and to tide service people 
over until the full manual could be compiled. This smaller 
manual has been re-printed by the RROC Inc. and is a 
handy reference. The larger manual has also been re-printed 
commercially and is available in America. Should you re- 
quire it, I suggest you contact Bruce Ross of Sydney, who 
imports these books for Club members. 

With the introduction of the eight cylinder engine for 
the $2 cars, the factory issued a supplement to cover the 
new engine. This is also now available. 

The arrival of the S3 signified a lower grill and four 
headlamps but these were minor changes in appointments 
and chassis design. These were described in a further 
supplement which again has been re-printed. 

In addition to the above texts there are other manuals 
covering the automatic gearbox, air conditioners, special 
tools and spare parts but these are beyond the scope of this 
article. 


A Marine Version of a Cloud Engine. 


The Engine 


On the assumption that you are quite capable of re- 
moving the head and surviving the valve mechanism on the 
standard six cylinder engine, you should have no serious 
problems with the 8. To give you confidence, take the 
bonnets off as an assembly together with the air cleaner and 
note the position of the earthing straps. It takes two to lift 
the bonnet without damage. 

I have no intention of reiterating the manuals, which 
you will have on hand but merely to mention a few opera- 
tions that you may care to consider. One of these is the 
induction system. That great mass of air hoses and carbur- 
ettors is actually held in place by one central bolt which 
after removal releases the whole assembly for overhaul. 
There are sundry wires, pipes and linkages to remove first 
and of course you started by disconnecting the battery. 
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Voila! 


The carburettors are the standard SU variety and apart 
from cleaning you should replace the jets with their dia- 
phragms, needles, float-needles and all washers. These are 
available from any SU stockist. One trap is to avoid the jet 
sticking in its carrier which can be corrected with a little 
papering. Be sure to check the fit before assembly else you 
will have difficulty with mixture adjustment. 

There were a few modifications to these carburettors 
to stop vaporizing, improve choke performance and over- 
come float-chamber flooding. Early $3 cars, which as you 
know were the first to draw off crankcase fumes into the 
carburettor air intake, had clogging problems with the 
choke stove pipe and a modification overcame this. 

Whilst fiddling, clean out the ball valve at the bottom 
of the manifold drain pipe. There are two pipes that exit on 
the right of the gearbox. One drains off the float chambers 
should they overfill and the other drains from the centre of 
the intake manifold in the event of flooding. To prevent air 
being sucked up this pipe there is a non return valve at the 
bottom which gets gummed up. It is easily dismantled for 
cleaning. 

The choke thermo-coils are heated by air sucked 
through a coiled pipe housed in the right-hand exhaust 
manifold via ‘stove pipes’ suitable lagged with asbestos. 
Ensure these are not leaking, broken or blocked and that 
the choke mechanism is free in operation. 
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An unmodified thermo-coil housing--note bare nipple in 
lower stove pipe! 


The electro-magnetic choke hold circuit is wired via a 


with corrosion, welded shut. A modified switch is available. 

Whilst in fuel country, be sure the flexible line from 
the chassis to engine is sound and clean out the primary 
filter in front of the tank. If the pumps are over five years 
old get an exchange unit; these cars are very heavy to push. 
Incidentally, replacement pumps are not available new, it 
being necessary to fit Shadow pumps with an adapter. 
Despite what the manual says all post-war cars now use the 
same pump. 

And you may as well drain a gallon or so out of the 
main tank after it has settled to release any accumulated 
water. Whilst digressing at the tank, owners may have 
noticed with early cars that due to air locks it is quite 
difficult to fill the tank. A breather modification was 
available and was incorporated in production. 

One trick I have learned is to use teflon tape on petrol 
pipe unions prone to leak. This is available from any plumb- 
ers’ stockist. 


The Scintilla switch ‘A’ opens at 15°C and renders the 
choke hold system inoperative. The thermal delay switch 
’B’ replaces the old oil pressure operated switches on the 
“R’ type cars. 


Electrics 


Back to the engine and you are enjoying all that new- 
found space. How about cleaning up the ignition system? 
Take off the high tension wires on one side of the cap when- 
ever you have to work on the points, it makes life a lot 
easier. For a good cleanup however, remove the distributor 
by unscrewing the octane-selector clamp. 


The distributor clamp with octane selector. On some very 
early cars the latter was mounted with the selector on the 
other side. This must be corrected. 


The distributor is straight-forward, but ensure that the 
advance mechanism is not sticking or seized. S3 cars also 
had loose rivet problems and the occasional trappped low 
tension lead. Replace the cap, rotor, condenser, points, 
spark plugs and high tension leads. Don’t retain the old plug 
covers, they are probably impregnated with oil and conduc- 
ting beautifully. 

When replacing high tension leads use wire core and 
bend a short length of bared wire back to make good con- 
tact with the distributor cap spikes. 

If the coil is original, discard it. They don’t improve 
with age and can be the cause of much trouble. 

Have a good look at the engine wiring loom and low 
tension ignition terminals. This loom operates in an oven 
and much deterioration occurs. It is not a bad idea to un- 
tape the loom, examine the wires and re-tape it. 


Brake Fluid Reservoirs 


Among the more obvious features of the compart- 
ment, it may be appropriate to change the contents and 
clean the glass containers. Even more important, careful 
examination of the rubber low pressure lines from the reser- 
voirs to the metal feed pipes may reveal weeping fluid from 
the lines. These can be changed without disturbing the 
brakes. This is mentioned because of the improved access- 
iblity with the induction system removed. 


Oil Leaks 


If there is evidence of a lot of oil around the tappet 
cover under the induction manifold it is advisable to re- 
place the cover gasket. Early gaskets were quite unsatis- 
factory and a new one was designed. Removal of the mani- 
fold of course involves draining of the cylinder block. 
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The underside of the tappet cover with new gasket fitted. 


Tappets 

Whilst you have the tappet cover off you may wish to 
clean out the tappets and tappet blocks. Do not take fright 
at scuffing on tappet bases unless it is very deep. Before 
replacing tappets due to scuffing check for scoring on the 
cam face as it is pointless fitting new tappets to a scored 
camshaft. 

In any case dismantling and cleaning of tappets is 
always beneficial in a dirty engine. 

To remove the tappets it is necessary to remove the 
rocker covers and rocker arms, shafts and push rods. Again 
a good time for a clean particularly the bores of the push- 
rods which supply rocker arm lubrication. Watch for rocker 
arm wear—it also was the subject of a modification. 


The tappet chest with one tappet block removed. Note oil 
baffle at rear of camshaft to stop oil being flung out of 
breather. 


Oil Consumption 

The early eight-cylinder engines, once they had achieved 
puberty turned out to be prodigious consumers of oil. 
Frantic research revealed valve guides as the culprits. Initial 
production cylinder heads had no valve seals other than 
those between the valve stem colletts. The guides were 
tapered away from the valve stem to promote the flow off 
of oil. 

With such engines a considerable improvement can be 
effected by fitting standard umbrella neoprene seals to the 
valve stems such as those used by Holdens. They can be 
fitted in situ by bringing each piston in turn to the top of 
its stroke; depression of the valve spring will result in the 
valve hitting the piston, the collets to release and the spring 
can be removed. 

I prefer to use a modified spark plug with a schradev 
valve and to pump up the cylinder to about 80 lbs./sq. in., 
which will hold the valves shut. There is of course a special 
tool for spring compression which we cannot have but one 
can be improvised by replacing the rocker shaft without the 
arms and using it as a fulcrum. For the best results, remove 
the heads and fit the new guides, seals and springs. 

Later engines reverted to the old six-cylinder style 
valve seal using tallow and jute seals. But these were not 
particularly successful in the eight cylinder engine so a 
pale brown neoprene seal was devised and is used to date. 
Again these can be changed in situ but if the guides are 
worn the improvement will be short lived. 


Head Removal 


There is little problem here except work. The refrig- 
eration compresser if fitted and power steering pump can 
be swung to one side to avoid disconnection and there is no 
worry about cylinder liners moving. It is necessary to re- 
move the exhaust manifolds before lifting the heads and be- 
fore they will come off the under-trays are removed and the 
exhaust pipes dropped. Don’t forget the cross pipe mount- 
ing bolt on the engine support beam. 

The cylinder head nuts need a long reach socket 
available from any tool store. At the rear of the right hand 
head there is a water connection for the heater. This does 
not screw off but remains on the head for lifting. The ex- 
traction calls for three hands and a careful control of temper. 


Steering Box 


With the installation of the eight cylinder engine the S 
series steering box ifouled. the exhaust system so it was 
necessary to draw the box back to under the toe board and 
provide an intricate intermediate gearbox to transfer the 
motion of the steering column to the power steering box 
through a rather sharp angle. Whilst the power box is self- 
lubricating the transfer case is not and whilst all is bared it 
is a good time to fill the box to the level plug hole. 


Steering Pump 
Whilst in the mood, you should replace this pump filter 
in the reservoir. For removal of the oil I use a large dis- 


posable hypodermic syringe. Hospitals discard them by the 
armload. 


Below: ‘A’ Bark head bored. Note recessed head nuts with 
extension studs for rockers. 


Bottom: Valves on later type head in various stages of 
assembly. 


Right: The furnace rooms. Both heads are identical, 


Right Centre: The components of the later valve set--note 
neoprene seal at left. 


Right Bottom: the steering pump filler. 
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A view of the cylinder liners and low compression pistons. 


A SUMMARY OF POSSIBLE PROBLEMS WITH 
THE ‘S’ SERIES EIGHT CYLINDER ENGINES 


$3 Distributor — Trapped Low Tension Lead 

There is a possibility that the L.T. lead, which con- 
nects the condenser to the terminal on the side of the 
distributor, may be trapped between the casing and the cap 
as the cap is fitted. This braided L.T. wire should be re- 
routed underneath the P.V.C. coated wire which goes from 
the condenser to the contact breaker terminal. 


Engine Roughness 

Engine roughness can be directly attributable to power 
steering pump belts which have been adjusted too tightly. 
The engine harshness or roughness is encountered, particular- 
ly in the 15 m.p.h. to 25 m.p.h. speed range. It will be 
noticed that when the belts are adjusted correctly they may 
squeal if the engine speed is increased slightly when the 
steering is on full lock. This is quite acceptable. 


Tappet Cover Leaks 


A new joint made from a material called ‘Dermatine’ 
is available which is a rubber based compound heat and 
shrink resistant and which does not age or harden in ser- 
vice use. Because this material does not alter its character- 
istics, the joint can be used not only with standard tappet 
covers, but with ones which have been modified by having 
the tappet cover setscrew bosses machined down to allow 
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the old type of gasket to seal properly. In this case however, 
care must be taken to tighten the cover down sufficiently 
to seal by feeling the tightness of the setscrews, and not by 
tightening down until the setscrew bosses touch the crank- 
case. 


Hydraulic Tappets 

There is only one occasion on which the tappets can be 
blamed for engine noise and that is when one or more tap- 
pets have collapsed producing a noice like a rifle crack with 
each revolution of the camshaft. This can only be cured by 
replacing that tappet. The tappet can be isolated by the fact 
that the noise changes as the rocker arm is depressed manu- 
ally to take up the ‘sponge’ while the engine is running. 
Occasional Exceptions: (i) Sometimes air is drawn into the 
tappets after standing overnight and one of the tappets may 
be reluctant to clear itself even after 30 minutes’ hot running. 
(ii) Very occasionally a tappet leaks down too quickly at 
high temperatures causing a knock. This tappet is really a 
milder case of the rifle crack failure and again should be 
replaced. (iii) Very occasionally a tappet will stick in the 
bore of the tappet block at high temperature causing a 
knock. This will show itself by being consistently noisy 
when the engine is very hot and always quiet at other 
times. It can be traced to imperfect bedding between the 
tappet block and the crankcase and can only be cured by 
scraping the crankcase face and bedding the block correctly. 
(iv) A catastrophic cam and tappet failure will also produce 
the noise like a rifle crack. 


Tappet Wear 


There is very seldom a just cause for rejecting tappets 
due to wear of the bottom face unless the cam peak on the 
camshaft is also badly worn. This type of excessive mutual 


“wear would cause a loud noise at the valve and is termed a 


‘catastrophic’ failure. All other cases of seemingly bad sur- 
face wear on the tappet bottom — pitting, scuffing, etc. — 
are not yet known to be harmful. It is known however that 
it may be harmful to replace a mildly worn tappet with a 
new one unless the camshaft is also changed. For this reas- 
on, if not for economy, only those tappets which actually 
cause a noise should be changed. Of course, if the camshaft 
ever has to be changed, 16 new tappets should be fitted. 
The majority of engine noises are due to the valves, caused 
by worn valves and guides, scuffed valve tips, worn rockers 
and rocker shafts, insufficient lubrication etc. These can 
only be cured by processes of elimination. 


Note dab of Silicone adhesive on vertical faces of valve 
These were orginally fitted with bonded rubber. 


Vee Eight Engine Running Faults 
Problems which can occur are as follows: 


Misfires Poor slow-running 
Hesitations and flat spots Incorrect idle-speed 
Stalling Sticking fast-idle cam 


Poor performance 
Fuel consumption poor 


Poor cold starting 

Poor warm starting 

Incorrect choke operation 
Whenever an engine runs badly and the cause is not 

obvious, then there are ten checks which should be carried 

out as a matter of routine. These checks are listed in two 
groups of five; the first group to be carried out when the 
engine is fully warm and running. 

With the engine stationary, proceed as follows: 

1. Remove the carburettor dashpots and check that they 

are clean and that the pistons slide freely. Replace 

them and check that each piston falls freely onto the 
bridge with a soft metallic click, indicating that there is 
no contact between the needle and jet. 

Check that the fast-idle cam is free on its pivot. 

Remove the choke stove pipes and inspect the ends for 

blockage. Blow out the pipes with compressed air, then 

fit them. If facilities are available the air flow through 

the pipes should be checked with engine running. If a 

manometer is used the measurement of the pressure 

head should be between 14 and 17 in. at 500 1.p.m. 

4. Inspect the condition of the contact breaker points and 
check the gap setting. The gap setting should be between 
0.014 in. and 0.016 in (0.256 mm and 0.406 mm). 
Renew if necessary. 

5. Remove the sparking plugs and clean and reset the gaps 
to 0.025 in. (0.635mm). The car should now be driven 
on the road and the engine thoroughly warmed. With 
the engine thoroughly warm: 

6. Check the ignition timing at tickover. This is best done 
with a stroboscope with the engine running. The tick- 
over speed for this check should be set in the region of 
475 to 500 r.p.m. If, for any reason, it is not possible 
to carry out a stroboscopic test, a stationary check will 
suffice. 

7. Check the mixture adjustment. 

8. Check the tickover speed, which should be set with the 
throttle stop screw to the maximum speed possible 
without causing the car to creep in gear. The speed is 
usually between 475-500 r.p.m. in neutral and 450- 
475 r.p.m. in gear. 

9. Check the carburettor butterfly synchronisation. Wit 
With the tickover set correctly, cut out each carburet- 
tor in turn by lifting the piston. The drop in engine 
r.p.m. should be equal for each carburettor. 

10. Check the fast-idle speed. 
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Distributor Faults 
Loose rivet — $3 cars 

It is possible to have a loose rivet on the ‘lubrication 
pad spring/earth wire’ post. A bad earth wire contact at this 
point can cause misfiring. The rivet can be tightened in situ 
by squeezing it with a pair of pliers. 
Low Tension Lead Fraying 

The internal braided L.T. lead which runs from the 
nylon insert on the side of the distributor to the condenser 
can become very frayed on that part adjacent to the nylon 
insert, and can possibly cause a short circuit to the distribu- 
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tor body. Replace the lead taking care not to burn the new 
lead when soldering it to the terminal on the nylon insert. 


Fig. 1 Internal view of distributor — S3 cars 
Contact breaker points 
Incorrectly positioned connecting wire tab 
Contact breaker points 
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Incorrect Positioning of Contact Breaker Points Connecting 

Wire Tabs 

(a) Contact breaker points (1) nearest to the vacuum 
advance unit: 

If this tab is positioned as shown by the dotted outline 
(see 2, Fig. 1) it can, under certain light running conditions, 
when the vacuum unit is on full advance, cause a short cir- 
cuit to the contact breaker housing securing screw. This re- 
sults in a momentary loss of ignition. Ensure that the tab is 
positioned correctly as shown in Figure 1. 

(b) Contact breaker points (3) furthest away from the 
vacuum advance unit: 

If this tab is incorrectly assembled with the tab stop 
outside the contact breaker spring, a short cirucit can occur 
at a certain stage of contact breaker points adjustment. This 
is when the fixed point is adjusted towards the moving 
point anchor stud. Ensure that the tab stop is positioned 
inside the spring, thus making sure that the tab cannot foul 
the contact breaker fixed point at any position through its 
complete range of adjustment. 


Contact Breaker Anchor Stud Assembly 

If the washer which fits under the contact breaker 
points retaining nut is too large, it can cause a short circuit 
from the contact breaker points connecting wire tab on 
contact breaker point (3) to earth. Fit a washer of the same 
diameter as the nylon insert. Conversely, if the washer is 
too small and the retaining nut tightened too tight, the 
nylon insert can crack, eventually causing a short circuit 
from the live feed to the contact breaker point anchor stud. 


To be continued. 
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TALKING OF RED LIGHTS 


Older members might remember when Rolls-Royce 
first started to fit 4 wheel brakes they also fitted a rear 
brake stop light. This light had the usual red lens, but the 
lamp itself was triangular in shape and the outer frame was 
also red. In those days this denoted that the car was fitted 
with 4 wheel brakes, since the stopping power was much 
greater than a 2 wheel brake model. 

In many cases cars had a red triangle painted on the 
rear of both rear guards. Later a red metal triangular plate 
was fitted to denote a 4 wheel brake car. I wonder if there 
are any of the early Rolls-Royces still fitted with this red 
triangular brake stop lamp? 

—BERT WARD 
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A delightful brush and wash painting by John Bull of Mr. Bert Power's house at Glenelg with the late Mrs. Fred Tennant’s 1939 
25/30 L.P. Wraith H.J. Mulliner touring limousine. 


EARLY MOTORING HISTORY FOR 
INTERSTATE TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRALIA 


I wonder how many members remember the good old 
days of motoring interstate, when it was necessary to obtain 
a permit and a windscreen sticker to be able to travel be- 
tween States in Australia. The windscreen sticker showed 
how long you would be staying in that State — this was 
long before the present registration label became law. These 
permits were obtained from the Motoring Registry, or if 
you were travelling interstate and did not obtain a permit 
before crossing the border, you would have to report to the 
first police station over the border line. If this was not 
carried out, one would be prosecuted. 


—BERT WARD 
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